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482 Book Reviews 

Homerische Probleme. II. Die Komposition der Odyssee. By Dr. 
E. Belzner. Teubner: Leipzig and Berlin, 1912. Pp. viii 
+271. M. 8. 

The second instalment of Dr. Belzner's Homerische Probleme (for review 
of Part I see Classical Philology, VII, 379) is to be classed, broadly speaking, 
with the work of Rothe (Die Odyssee ah Dichtung), Drerup, and other repre- 
sentatives of the recent tendency in Germany to study the poetical inten- 
tions and methods of Homeric poetry as we find it, instead of seeking too 
curiously for inconsistencies and interpolations. Such minute analyses of 
plot and the art of composition doubtless bring out many interesting points 
of view that may escape the less critical reader and are a much-needed cor- 
rective to the excesses of disintegrating criticism. But in respect of the 
main issue, common-sense will always be justified in resting its case on the 
plain fact that, whatever flaws minute inspection may discover in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, there exist no better-composed long poems in the world. The 
perfect plot is merely a philologian's ideal. And similarly it is a quite suffi- 
cient reply to chorizontes ancient and modern to point out that world- 
literature offers no other example of two great poems by different authors so 
nearly alike as are the Iliad and Odyssey. 

For the unity of the Odyssey, Dr. Belzner advances two main arguments : 
its dramatic construction about the central theme of the suitors' plot to 
assassinate Telemachus, and the breakdown of the disintegrators' contention 
that the action of book ii is inconsistent with Athena's advice to Telemachus 
in book i. On this point Belzner has discovered a knockdown argument. If 
Telemachus' first speech in the assembly were all he had in mind to say, it 
must by Homeric analogy and psychological necessity conclude with a 
leidenschaftlichen Niedersetzen. "Telemachus miisste sich nach ii. 79 
eigentlich ostentativ niedersetzen." But he remains standing. And it 
inevitably follows that his further fierce warning to the suitors is not a new 
inspiration arising out of the debate, but the prosecution of the formed design 
with which he entered the assembly. 

In addition to the analysis of the plot, and 130 or more pages of Quel- 
lenanalyse, Belzner's book presents an interesting study of the poet's art 
under the two chief heads of " Fortgeschrittene Technik" and "Primitive 
Technik." Apart from the repetition of formulas and other familiar topics, 
the chief example of "Primitive Technik" is the Homeric poet's alleged 
inability to narrate contemporaneous events. This favorite thesis of 
modern Homeric criticism Belzner develops with much acuteness. This 
is no place to set forth my reserves and skepticisms about the entire doctrine. 
I will content myself with one little illustration of the caution that should be 
observed in such inquiries. According to Dr. Belzner, the fact that "der 
homerische Dichter kann keine zeitliche Parallel-Szenen schildern" was 
' 'schon von Aristarch erkannt" as is proved by the scholion on Iliad xii. 1: 
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on to. a/un yiyvo/ntva ov Swarat a/M. iijayycWuv. iv 6o-<o Si ovros iaro, Ikiivoi 
i/uix ovTO - But is it quite certain that this is Aristarchus' meaning? A 
neighboring scholion explains (Dindorf i. 413) Sia<£opovs yap wpa£eis ev evl 
Oavai KaipiS dSwoTov, and this would surely seem to imply, not that Homer 
lacked die sprachliche Mittel to do it, but that the thing itself was impos- 
sible. The inadequacy of Homer's powers of expression is not an idea 
which an ancient critic would be likely to entertain. 

Paul Shobey 



Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenforschungen zum Newplatonismus und 
seinen Anfdngen bei Posidonius. By Werner Wilhelm 
Jaeger. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1914. Pp. 
xi+148. M. 5. 
Neo-Platonism in one sense began with the first pupil of Plato, who 
hypostatized the symbolism of the Timaeus, the Parmenides, and the idea 
of good. In another sense it originated with the teachers of Plotinus. Its 
"beginnings" at any intermediate stage can be traced only by a Quetten- 
forschung whose methods and postulates are still open to debate. Such 
inquiries rest largely upon two tacit assumptions: (1) later Platonists could 
not, or did not, consult the Platonic texts, but took their quotations always, 
as modern philologians do sometimes, at second hand; (2) each of them 
relied mainly on some one secondary source which, in spite of the enormous 
gaps in the literary record, we can discover by parallels in rhetorical, phil- 
osophical or Platonic commonplace. They followed their authority slavishly 
and were rarely capable of any intelligent interpolation or modification. 
These postulates make wild work in the study of Cicero's, Plutarch's, and 
Philo's relations to their sources. They are of course much more plausible 
in the case of a late and less significant writer such as Nemesios. But even 
here, I think, their systematic and uncompromising application may mislead. 
Dr. Jaeger begins his investigation with the account of the psychology 
of (frnvTama, etc., in Nemesios, pp. 171-73. The text and meaning of 
Nemesios here are in my opinion quite simple and present no serious problem. 
He gives first in his own terminology his own Platonizing eclectic view. 
The mind has three faculties, <£avraariKov, Sicivoijtikov, and /tvij/tovevrwcov. 
This broad use of <j>o.vt(uttik6v for the generalized faculty of sense-perception 
and imagination is found also at the close of the preceding chapter. It can 
be traced back to Aristotle's De anima 432A, 31, and appears, I think, 
in the "Epicurean" psychology of Cassius in Plutarch's Brutus, chap. 37. 
Modern psychology would ratify it for many purposes. The words <pav- 
Tacrta and <f>avTao-rov Nemesios appropriates for a particular imagination 
and the object corresponding to it. An "empty" affection, without objective 
correlate, he designates as <fia.vTa.o-im. All this is commonplace of post- 
classical philosophic culture colored by Stoicism. But for a further Stoic 



